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would be better to say that the more philosophy a
critic can carry without altering his center of gravity,
the sharper his criticism will be in its logical niceties,
the tighter and richer in its intellectual texture. An
excess of philosophy, however, may easily betray him
into a rigid application of ideas to a field which is, after
all, not amenable to philosophic standards. This is why
the professional philosopher is so rarely a good literary
critic. He is simply not at home. Despite all his training
in thought, he is likely to manhandle thought in literary
works. He is handicapped not merely because of his
ineptness in the realm of the concrete and sensuous,
but, far more seriously, because of his inclination to
want a writer to look as firmly philosophic as possible
and then to belabor him when he is literary, that is
to say the greater part of the time. It is the very nature
of literary philosophy to be loose, to be unsystematic,
to be open not closed, to be generous not exclusive, to
be suggestive not decisive. While the most articulate
of the arts, literature does not aim at the specialized
articulation of philosophy, the perfect web of abstract
thought. Writers, like people in general, have a phi-
losophy of life, not a formulated scheme such as pro-
fessional philosophers require. The informal philoso-
phies of our writers can be appropriately judged only
by literary critics, who, being literary, share the writers'
distrust of fixed systems, the writers' assumption that
reason cannot exhaust the whole of reality, the convic-